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The  honor  of  being  invited  to  lecture  at  Yale,  of  which  no 
man  could  be  insensible,  is  doubly  grateful  to  a  graduate  of  the 
university.  In  my  own  case  this  particular  opportunity  is  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  for  the  reason  that  I  was  intimately  associated 
with  Isaac  H.  Bromley  for  many  years,  possessed  his  confidence, 
reciprocated  his  affection,  comprehended  his  genius,  and  esteem 
it  a  privilege  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  place  which 
he  loved  so  well.  It  is  often  said  that  its  anonymous,  impersonal 
quality  makes  the  daily  task  of  writing  for  a  newspaper  unin- 
viting, and,  as  time  goes  on,  irksome  and  depressing.  However 
that  may  be,  Mr.  Bromley's  experience  is  an  interesting,  perhaps 
an  encouraging,  reminder  that  there  are  cases  in  which  a  signa- 
ture is  not  essential  to  identification.  He  wrote  so  well  that  he 
was  always  read,  and  in  a  manner  so  original  and  consistent  that 
the  authorship  of  his  articles  was  never  in  doubt.  When  he  died 
the  obituary  notices  in  a  thousand  newspapers  bore  striking  wit- 
ness to  his  individuality  and  gave  conclusive  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence he  had  exerted  on  public  opinion.  You  will  allow  me 
to  prolong  this  inadequate  acknowledgment  of  respect  and  duty 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  I  have  never  known  any  one 
else  who  put  a  thing  just  as  Bromley  put  it.  He  was  essentially 
humorous,  but  humor  was  not  his  object  and  end.  It  was  his 
medium.  His  design  invariably  was  to  enforce  a  truth  which  he 
deemed  to  be  worthy  of  inculcation.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
vexed  question  of  authorizing  to  enter  the  field  of  foreign  mis- 
sions a  man  of  noble  character  and  high  devotion  who  had  vent- 
ured to  hope  that  persons  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  might 
be  saved.  Said  Bromley  at  an  opportune  moment:  "The  ques- 
tion now  chiefly  agitating  the  theological  schools  is,  shall  the 
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heathen  have  another  chance  ?  And  the  verdict  of  the  theological 
schools  seems  to  be  this:  the  heathen  shall  not  have  another 
chance  if  we  can  help  it."  That  pierced  the  marrow.  It  was 
not  literally  true,  but  it  was  wonderfully  illuminating.  Apothegm 
and  satire  are,  never  literal ;  nor  is  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt  or 
Velasquez.  The  Pre-Raphaelites  even  were  not  literal,  though 
they  professed  to  be. 

Again,  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  government  was 
engaged  in  profuse,  diversified  and  sometimes  tumultuous  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  Bromley  wrote : 

"Nothing  so  kindles  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Interior  Department 
as  the  knowledge  that  a  Teton  Sioux  is  wandering  through  Mon- 
tana or  Dakota  in  a  state  of  savage  unrest.  Immediately  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Department  goes  for  the  Teton,  finds  him  no- 
madic and  discontented,  says  to  him  'How  many  art  thou,  O  Teton,' 
and  conjures  him  by  his  expectation  of  a  lodge  in  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  to  enter  into  a  treaty  and  consent  to  accept  an 
appropriation  from  the  government.  Having  obtained  his  re- 
luctant consent  to  receive  aid  from  the  oppressor,  the  Depart- 
ment gets  an  appropriation,  and  divides  it  among  deserving  per- 
sons who  support  the  administration  on  account  of  its  admirable 
Indian  policy." 

These  examples  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  under 
consideration;  for  if  any  young  man  here  present  who  is  eager 
to  earn  a  competence  and  scorns  obscurity  can  prove  his  ability 
to  write  like  this,  and  has  possession  of  ideas  worthy  to  be  put  in 
writing,  he  can  readily  obtain  an  engagement  at  a  comfortable 
salary  in  any  newspaper  office,  and  his  anonymous  condition  will 
not  last  long. 

From  a  laborious  volume  recently  published  it  is  not  difficult 
to  gain  a  sense  of  what  journalism  was  like  when  it  began.  The 
seventeenth  century  in  England,  with  which  this  book  deals,  gives 
us  some  interesting  light  on  the  subject,  and  I  may  be  excused 
for  using  at  will  a  review  of  it  for  which  I  am  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible.   It  was,  of  course,  like  nothing  which  goes  by  the 
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same  name  to-day.  The  royal  prerogative  had  always  been  jeal- 
ously exercised  with  regard  to  the  printing  of  books,  pamphlets 
or  any  form  of  writing  whatsoever,  and  quite  apart  from  this 
fact  the  idea  of  the  newspaper  was  long  in  coming  to  birth. 
The  thirst  for  news  existed — it  probably  was  known  to  the  cave 
dwellers — but  to  slake  it  frequently  and  systematically  was  an- 
other matter,  requiring  much  experiment.  The  first  newspaper 
was  really  not  a  newspaper  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  book,  gathering 
up  a  considerable  quantity  of  news  and  covering  a  long  period. 
The  old  "Coranto"  was  as  quaint  a  periodical  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  The  first  foreign  "newsbook"  which  was  circulated 
in  England  was  named  "Mercurius  Gallobelgicus,"  written  in 
Latin,  printed  at  Cologne,  and  intended  to  carry  the  story  of  the 
German  wars  all  over  Europe.  The  first  number,  published  in 
March,  1594,  was  an  octavo  volume  of  625  pages.  It  gave  a 
record  of  events  starting  from  1588.  From  this  publication,  by 
the  way,  came  the  title  of  "Mercurius,"  which  was  soon  to  be 
adopted  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  English  periodicals.  As 
Mercury  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  we  are  told,  so  the 
writers  considered  themselves  to  be  the  messengers  of  the  ruling 
powers — narrating  high  matters  of  state ;  and  a  periodical  styling 
itself  "Mercurius"  was  invariably  alluded  to  as  "he." 

The  seventeenth  century  journalist  lived  in  hot  water.  He 
was  wanted  by  his  countrymen.  The  British  were  eager  for 
news  and  for  discussion  of  it.  But  in  the  latter  fact  resided  one 
source  of  trouble.  The  periodicals  of  that  time  made  a  wrong 
start.  They  were  not  sufficiently  disinterested.  Every  one  con- 
cerned in  these  pioneer  proceedings  seems  to  have  had  an  axe 
to  grind,  and,  since  Parliament  was  forever  interfering,  the  news- 
monger, leading  more  or  less  of  a  hunted  life,  was  likely  to  be 
a  mere  adventurer.  He  got  himself  very  candidly  described  by 
his  contemporaries.  Poor  old  Pecke,  whose  "Perfect  Diurnall 
of  the  Passages  in  Parliament"  remains  his  monument  as  the 
patriarch  of  English  journalism,  comes  down  to  us  in  the  neat 
phrase  of  his  critics  as  a  "bald-headed  buzzard,"  and  another 
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founder  of  the  craft,  one  John  Berkenhead,  is  represented  by 
Aubrey  as  a  man  "of  a  middling  stature,  great  goggli  eies,  not 
of  a  sweet  aspect,"  who,  among  other  accomplishments,  could 
"lye  damnably."  Lying,  no  doubt,  was  part  of  the  profession. 
Political  feeling  was  hot.  The  journalist  was  nothing  if  not  a 
special  pleader.  Printing  a  very  hotch  potch  of  "information" 
and  giving  free  rein  to  a  rich  vocabulary  of  abuse,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  we  see  him  as  a  rather  sordid  figure,  fighting  for  his 
own  hand  in  a  "fine  confusion." 

It  is  emphatically  a  state  of  confusion  in  which  this  whole 
subject  is  observed.  In  the  period  traversed  by  the  author  there 
are  no  landmarks  to  hint  at  an  orderly  development  of  journal- 
istic history.  This  or  that  "Mercurius"  or  "Diurnall"  appears 
and  flickers  out,  editors  are  haled  before  the  law,  the  women 
who  sell  the  surreptitious  periodicals  in  the  street  vary  their 
employment  with  spells  in  the  House  of  Correction,  where  they 
are  soundly  whipped  for  their  traffic,  and  so  tangled  is  the  path 
of  the  scrivener  that  his  ultimate  emergence  upon  a  solid  plane 
of  professionalism  seems  almost  incredible.  Decidedly  the  type 
rose  out  of  a  kind  of  chaos.  What  was  it  that  pulled  him 
through?  Chiefly  the  irresistible  trend  of  events.  By  the  mere 
nature  of  things  England  was  bound  to  have  her  press.  The 
people  could  not  have  achieved  their  destiny  without  this  means 
of  free  expression.  Furthermore,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  lying 
and  other  base  proclivities,  journalism  contrived  somehow  pro- 
gressively to  justify  itself. 

I  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  the  development  of  the  news- 
paper in  England,  where  in  recent  years  it  has  been  largely  modi- 
fied by  the  example  of  the  United  States,  or  in  other  countries, 
excepting  that  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  relation  be- 
tween journalism  and  literature  which,  contrary  to  a  shallow 
assumption,  is  more  or  less  close  everywhere.  On  this  point 
some  especially  useful  light  is  to  be  got  from  France.  They 
have  made  very  little  there  of  the  line  that  we  are  often  asked 
to  believe  divides  the  two.    The  French  man  of  letters,  more, 
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perhaps,  than  the  same  type  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  has 
always  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  the  fact  that  nothing  is  too 
good  to  be  printed  in  a  newspaper.  For  him  literature  and  jour- 
nalism may  be  interchangeable  terms ;  he  knows  that  he  can 
make  them  such  for  the  reader,  if  only  he  writes  well  enough. 
There  is  a  good  saying  about  Hector  Berlioz,  the  famous  French 
composer,  who  used  to  work  off  his  abounding  energy,  popularize 
his  ideas,  and  incidentally  put  money  in  his  purse,  by  writing  for 
the  newspapers.  He  collected  these  articles  of  his  into  books, 
books  that  are  still  read,  and,  talking  about  them,  the  English 
critic  Henley  says :  "Berlioz  was  not  only  a  great  musician  and 
a  brilliant  writer;  he  was  also  a  very  interesting  and  original 
human  being.''  French  editors  have  always  been  glad  to  get 
hold  of  interesting  and  original  human  beings,  and  to  let  them 
have  their  say  in  print.  These  men  have  poured  their  literature 
into  the  newspapers  of  Paris,  and  those  newspapers  have  thereby 
increased  their  circulation  as  effectively  as  by  any  "news"  feature 
that  you  ever  heard  of.  It's  natural  enough,  isn't  it?  If  an  in- 
teresting man,  with  something  to  say,  puts  himself  and  his  ideas 
into  a  newspaper  article  with  a  kind  of  gusto,  won't  people 
read  him? 

Some  one  once  found  fault  with  the  elder  Dumas  for  a  bit  of 
his  journalism,  and  he  retorted :  "I  do  not  write  for  'La  Presse' 
'by  the  line'  but  for  my  own  pleasure."  Again,  when  he  started 
a  newspaper  of  his  own,  "Le  Mousquetaire,"  some  persons  said 
to  him:  "Impossible  that  such  a  paper  should  live."  "Thank 
you,  gentlemen,"  he  replied,  "the  'Mousquetaire'  will  live  just 
because  it  is  impossible."  I  may  add,  in  passing,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  paper  didn't  live,  but  it  was  not  because 
Dumas  put  too  much  literature  into  it;  it  was  because  he  was  a 
bad  business  man.  You  may  administer  journalism  on  the  high- 
est possible  grounds  and  be  sure  of  your  reward,  but  you've  got 
to  use  cool  sense.  It  is  because  Villemessant  had  a  shrewd 
head  on  his  shoulders,  as  well  as  literary  judgment,  that  he  made 
a  success  of  "Figaro"  when  he  persuaded  most  of  the  brilliant 
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writers  of  his  day  to  contribute  to  its  columns.  I  wish  we  had 
time  to  linger  among  those  writers ;  to  survey  some  of  the  work 
done  in  "Figaro,"  the  "Journal  des  Debats,"  and  any  number 
of  other  French  papers.  Think  for  a  moment  of  what  journal- 
ism means  when  it  means  a  great  critic  like  Sainte-Beuve  pub- 
lishing week  after  week  for  years,  in  a  newspaper,  those  "Cau- 
series  du  Lundi"  which  stand  to-day  among  the  monuments  of 
modern  French  literature.  Think  of  Berlioz,  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  doing  the  work  of  a  journeyman,  if  you  like,  in  the 
newspapers,  and  thereby  leaving  us  so  many  classics.  Think 
of  such  an  exquisite  magician  in  words  as  Theophile  Gautier 
working  his  magic  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  In  short, 
think  of  almost  any  eminent  writer  in  the  France  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  and  you  are  pretty  certain  to  think  of  a  man 
who  has  been,  in  his  time,  a  journalist,  perhaps  a  journalist  down 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  It  is,  I  think,  a  clear  enforcement  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  antagonistic  between  journalism 
and  literature,  but  that  they  at  least  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  newspaper  is  here  not  merely  to  stay  but  to  multiply.  The 
number  of  impressions  distributed  daily  in  the  United  States  is 
variously  estimated — with  due  allowance  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
circulation  departments — at  from  twenty  millions  to  twenty-two 
millions.  That  may  seem  to  you  not  only  an  immense  but  a 
melancholy  total.  But  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  mere  sug- 
gestions of  superfluity.  It  has  often  been  said  that  there  are 
too  many  doctors,  merchants,  clergymen,  and  even  universities. 
I  know  there  are  too  many  lawyers,  for  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  are  chiefly  occupied  in  arranging  libel  suits  against 
newspapers. 

The  newspaper  is  here  to  stay  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
it  is  indispensable.  Its  merits,  therefore,  must  far  outweigh  its 
defects.  Probably  no  one  is  ready  to  dispute  this  general  propo- 
sition, but  yet  a  vast  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  intelligent 
persons  seldom  remember,  perhaps  have  never  realized,  how 
dependent  they  are  upon  the  newspapers  for  whatever  knowledge 
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they  possess  of  a  great  part  of  the  affairs  which  largely  occupy 
their  thoughts.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  reckon  accurately 
what  private  correspondence  and  oral  communication  might  ac- 
complish in  the  course  of  time  by  gradual  percolation,  but — to 
cite  only  a  single  event  of  the  first  magnitude — I  do  not  believe 
it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  millions  of  voters  would  not 
know  at  this  moment,  except  for  the  newspapers,  that  Mr.  Taft 
will  be  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  fortnight.  The 
frequent  expressions  of  irritation  and  disapproval  which  news- 
papers more  or  less  justly  provoke  fail  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  without  the  newspaper  the  very  incidents  which  arouse  that 
interest  and  hostility  would  be  unknown.  The  statement  that 
he  never  read  the  newspapers — for  which,  by  the  way,  he  wrote 
industriously  in  early  life — was  attributed  in  his  later  days  to 
Lord  Salisbury.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  was  not 
so  profoundly  ignorant  as  he  must  necessarily  have  been  if  that 
statement  were  true,  and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  numerous  instances  in  which  superior  sources 
of  information  enable  newspapers  to  anticipate  the  official  in- 
telligence of  a  government,  but  to  the  general,  multifarious  oc- 
currences, acts  and  deliberations  which  make  up  the  current 
history  of  man  and  nature.  If  printing  is  the  art  preservative 
of  arts,  newspaper  printing  is  also  an  art  co-operative.  Wireless 
telegraphy — supposing  it  could  have  existed  without  the  news- 
papers— would  have  saved  hundreds  of  lives  a  few  weeks  ago 
if  they  had  all  suspended  publication  the  day  before.  But  how 
vast  is  the  sum  total  of  anxiety  and  suspense  which  was  spared 
by  the  vivid  stories  of  collision  and  rescue  which  the  newspapers 
were  giving  to  the  world  a  few  hours  later. 

There  was  assuredly  nothing  philanthropic  or  charitable  about 
this.  The  papers  were  as  eager  to  publish  every  word  they  could 
procure  as  the  public  was  to  read  it.  But  the  incident  suggests 
a  reflection  which  may  not  have  occurred  to  you.  One  test  of 
the  character  of  a  profession,  as  expressed  by  its  aggregate  mem- 
bership, is  the  amount  of  gratuitous  work  which  it  does  for  the 
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benefit  of  individuals  or  society  in  general.  I  believe  the  total  is 
much  larger  than  an  offhand  estimate  would  be  likely  to  make  it. 
It  is  certain  that  the  work  of  the  world  could  hardly  begin  to  be 
done,  and  that  a  vast  sum  of  human  misery  would  go  wholly 
unrelieved,  except  for  the  unrewarded,  unselfish  services  of  busy 
men  and  women.  It  would  be  interesting  to  journalists  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  surprising  to  others,  to  know  on  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  space  at  the  disposition  of 
newspapers  demands  are  daily  made  in  the  name  of  char- 
ity, civic  progress  and  social  betterment,  and  how  much 
space  is  actually  surrendered  for  such  purposes.  Nor  would  it 
be  at  all  fair  to'  say  that  the  papers  publish  such  reports,  propo- 
sitions and  appeals  merely  because  their  readers  want  them.  The 
truth  is  that  most  of  them,  however  deserving,  interest  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  persons  and  are  printed  from  benevolent 
rather  than  economic  motives.  I  regret  to  add  that  grateful 
acknowledgments  are  somewhat  rarer  than  complaints  of  con- 
densation. Perhaps  some  of  you  will  be  good  enough  to  remem- 
ber this  another  time. 

Inasmuch  as  newspapers  are  inevitably  an  important  part  of 
human  existence,  they  must  continue  to  supply  an  accessible  oc- 
cupation to  a  large  number  of  persons.  What  sort  of  persons 
these  shall  be,  how  wise  or  foolish,  how  skilful  or  incompetent,  it 
is  in  considerable  measure  the  privilege  of  young  college  men, 
just  entering  on  the  active  stage  of  life,  to  determine.  That 
the  career  of  journalism  is  worthy  of  their  deliberate  attention, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  university  authorities,  is  attested,  I  as- 
sume, by  the  official  arrangement  for  these  annual  lectures. 

In  an  article  recently  published  President  Hadley,  with  char- 
acteristic clear-sightedness,  made  wise  and  profitable  suggestions 
as  to  the  public  duty  of  newspaper  readers.    He  said : 

"If  we  want  responsible  government,  we  must  have  respon- 
sible newspapers.  If  we  are  governed  by  public  opinion,  our 
government  will  necessarily  be  good  or  bad  according  as  the 
newspapers  are  good  or  bad.    If  we  are  to  have  responsible 
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newspapers,  the  reform  must  begin  with  the  readers  themselves. 
Most  of  the  men  who  edit  newspapers  will  give  the  people  the 
kind  of  newspapers  they  want.  There  will,  of  course,  be  excep- 
tionally good  editors,  who  will  make  their  papers  better  than 
their  readers  demand,  and  try  to  educate  the  people  up  to  a 
higher  level;  just  as  there  will  be  exceptionally  bad  editors  who 
will  make  papers  worse  than  the  readers  want,  and  be  the  in- 
struments, whether  they  try  to  or  not,  of  educating  the  public 
down  to  a  lower  level.  But  the  average  editor  will  work  for  the 
average  reader." 

President  Hadley  said  other  things  as  pertinent  as  these  which 
I  wish  there  were  time  to  quote,  though  you  ought  to  be  already 
familiar  with  them.  His  article  was  generally  read  in  newspaper 
offices.  I  hope  it  was  at  least  as  generally  read  by  those  for 
whom  it  was  primarily  written.  There  are  few  things  less  cred- 
itable than  the  pretentious  denunciation  of  a  bad  newspaper  by 
those  whose  steady  patronage  helps  to  make  its  existence  pos- 
sible. How  contemptible  are  the  men  or  women  who  love  to 
spread  scandal  and  give  currency  to  defamation  by  word  of 
mouth,  while  they  smugly  profess  horror  of  the  journals  which 
they  eagerly  purchase  to  gratify  a  depraved  taste !  Criticism  of 
newspapers  ought  to  be  free  and  fearless,  and  it  ought  to  lead 
toward  the  suppression,  not  the  promotion,  of  those  which  prove 
incorrigible.  It  ought  also  to  be  fair  and  discriminating.  Much 
current  criticism  is  both  vexatious  and  comical.  How  often  is 
an  error  of  fact  or  typography  seized  upon  and  held  up  to  con- 
tempt without  the  slightest  allowance  for  the  immense  difficulties 
which  beset  the  production  of  every  issue.  The  scholar  who 
studies,  reflects,  writes,  revises,  polishes  and  corrects  proofs  at 
his  ease,  only  to  find  when  the  result  of  those  long  and  leisurely 
labors  emerges  from  the  press  that  his  book  is  defaced  by  errors 
of  statement,  grammatical  mishaps  or  infelicities  of  style,  is  too 
seldom  ashamed  to  sneer  at  a  blunder  in  a  newspaper  which  is 
the  joint  product  of  a  hundred  men  and  which  has  been  put  to- 
gether and  rushed  into  print  within  a  few  hours. 
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If  it  had  fallen  within  President  Hadley's  purpose  to  do  so  he 
might  have  carried  his  recent  observations  on  newspaper  readers, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  a  little  further.  When  news- 
papers have  circulated  with  some  persistency  a  report  which 
finally  proves  to  be  unfounded  they  are  often  condemned  as  if 
they  had  done  a  discreditable  thing,  diminished  their  claim  to 
confidence  and  respect,  and  justified  severe  censure  of  an  irre- 
sponsible press.  But  this  is  partly  because  their  readers  have 
read  carelessly,  and  are  themselves  to  blame  for  a  failure  to  dis- 
criminate. A  rumor  may  be  legitimate  news,  and  of  great  con- 
sequence, even  though  it  is  destined  to  be  refuted  in  due  time. 
Suppose  that  the  King  of  Arbitraria,  who  is  accustomed  to  show 
himself  to  his  loyal  subjects,  is  not  seen  in  public  for  two  or 
three  days.  A  whisper  that  he  is  ill  spreads  through  his  capital, 
and  suddenly  it  comes  to  be  believed  that  he  is  at  the  point  of 
death.  If  the  son  and  heir  of  that  benevolent  potentate  is  known 
to  cherish  warlike  ambitions,  what  more  natural  than  that  stocks 
should  go  down  and  all  sorts  of  complications  ensue  ?  Here  is  a 
state  of  things  which  constitutes  real  news,  and  which  the  news- 
papers are  bound  to  report ;  but  they  are  very  likely,  nevertheless, 
to  be  spoken  of  contemptuously  when  it  appears  a  few  days  later 
that  the  King  has  really  been  absorbed  in  a  picture  puzzle  in  his 
palace,  and  unaware  of  the  apprehension  he  was  causing. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  in  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  was  not 
upon  oath.  Doubtless  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  compli- 
ments which  a  guest  may  bestow  upon  his  host.  But  the  Earl 
of  Crewe  was  right — and  I  hope  he  knew  and  felt  that  he  was — 
when  he  paid  his  respects  to  those  who  write  for  the  newspapers 
at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Press  Club  in  London.  He  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  unkind  things  were  sometimes  said  about  jour- 
nalistic style,  that  writings  in  the  papers  were  by  superior  per- 
sons contemptuously  described  as  "journalese."  But  he  was 
bound  to  say,  "without  blarney  or  flattery,"  that,  having  regard 
to  the  conditions  under  which  newspapers  had  to  be  produced, 
he  was  amazed  at  the  admirable  manner  in  which  excellent  mat- 
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ter  was  presented  for  the  consumption  of  the  public.  It  is  certain 
that  the  language  in  which  newspapers  are  printed  is  better  than 
that  of  ordinary  conversation  among  well-brought-up  persons  in 
England,  where  pretty  nearly  everything  is  described  as  "rotten/' 
or  in  this  country,  where  everything  is  "fierce." 

Every  sensible  editor  is  glad  to  receive  communications  of  every 
sort  and  kind  from  his  readers,  for  at  least  they  betray  interest, 
and  many  of  them  are  instructive.  But  it  is  not  unfriendly  to 
inform,  or  remind,  voluntary  critics  that  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred  the  person  who  first  detects  and  most  grievously 
laments  a  mistake  or  a  slovenly  expression  in  a  generally  well 
edited  newspaper  is  the  man  who  in  theory,  and  frequently  in 
law,  is  responsible  for  its  contents,  and  that  the  fault  was  suitably 
rebuked  long  before  the  outsider,  rejoicing  in  his  own  per- 
spicacity, sent  in  his  complaint. 

What  I  have  said  by  way  of  supporting  the  Earl  of  Crewe's 
estimate  of  the  comparative  accuracy  and  excellence  of  news- 
paper writing  applies  to  the  finished  product,  and  I  have  said 
it  less  for  the  pleasure  of  praising  my  own  craft  than  for  the 
sake  of  prefacing  an  expression  of  regret.  If,  on  the  whole,  the 
printed  paper  is  creditable  it  is  a  rather  melancholy  exhibit  in 
the  stages  of  preparation.  And  I  must  say  frankly  that  this 
fact  is  due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  inability  of  young 
college  graduates  to  write  clearly  and  correctly.  Incessant  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  whatever  measure  of  excellence  the  printed 
paper  achieves. 

A  recent  number  of  "The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,"  a  paper  highly 
creditable  to  the  University,  which  I  read  every  week  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit,  noted  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  class  of 
1897,  at  their  decennial  reunion,  were  asked  for  their  opinions  of 
the  curriculum  as  it  was  in  their  time,  and  that  among  the  answers 
received  were  these: 

"Study  of  English  not  given  the  importance  it  deserves." 

"Have  more  English,  more  debating — teach  men  to  speak  in 
public." 
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" Absence  of  a  strong  enough  atmosphere  of  literary  interest — 
possibly  this  was  because  much  of  the  teaching  was  formal  rather 
than  inspirational." 

"In  the  classics,  but  not  in  all  the  courses,  translation  was  the 
thing  desired,  not  the  inspiring  of  the  student  with  a  love  of  the 
poetry,  history  or  art  of  Greece  and  Rome." 

"The  College  should  create  in  more  men  the  habit  of  reading. 
There  should  be  a  greater  desire  for  culture." 

"The  whole  of  the  curriculum  is  spent  on  acquirement — nothing 
on  written  or  oral  expression.  Expression  is  the  greatest  means 
of  development  in  life." 

"The  Alumni  Weekly"  went  on  to  say  that  the  English  courses 
and  the  English  training  at  Yale  were  much  stronger  than  they 
were  when  the  men  of  '97  were  undergraduates,  but  suggested 
that  the  men  of  to-day  might  feel  much  the  same  way  about  that 
part  of  the  curriculum  ten  years  hence,  and  urged  that  "the  habit 
of  reading"  ought  to  be  cultivated. 

A  few  years  ago  I  asked  the  head  of  a  department  in  a  great 
university — not  Yale — how  large,  in  his  judgment,  was  the  per- 
centage of  the  members  of  any  class  about  to  be  graduated  who 
were  able  to  write  in  creditable  English  a  clear  account  of  a 
simple  and  familiar  matter.  "It  is  odd,"  he  answered,  "that  you 
should  have  asked  me,  for  I  have  just  finished  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  that  very  question.  Not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent." 
As  recently  as  1903  Professor  West,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Princeton  University,  in  an  address  before  the  National 
Educational  Association,  asked : 

"Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  college  students  to-day 
are  not  familiar  with  the  commonplaces  of  literary  information 
and  the  standard  books  of  history,  poetry  and  so  on?  The  so- 
called  students,"  he  continued,  "who  do  not  care  to  read  or  who 
do  not  know  how  to  read  as  all  students  should  are  with  us  in 
abundance  as  an  ever-present  peril.  The  quiet  book  by  the  quiet 
lamp  is  a  good  charmer.  Here  the  student  forms  his  friendships 
with  the  masters  of  thought  and  fancy;  here  they  speak  to  him 
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not  under  the  constraints  of  the  classroom ;  here  he  may  relax 
without  weakness,  adventure  without  limit,  soar  without  fear, 
and  hope  without  end.  .  .  .  What  a  confession  of  the  state 
of  things  that  colleges  have  to  make  the  reading  of  a  few  books 
of  English  literature  a  set  task  as  an  entrance  requirement,  and 
then  ask  formal  questions  on  what  ought  to  be  the  free  and  eager 
reading  of  every  boy  at  home !" 

It  may  be  said,  if  I  am  permitted  to  quote  a  comment  which  I 
made  at  the  time  of  Professor  West's  address,  that  this  is  a  utili- 
tarian age,  and  that  knowledge  of  good  books  is  not  an  object 
of  practical  importance.  But  I  am  willing  to  meet  such  an 
objector  on  his  own  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  emphatically  con- 
tradicting his  assertion.  If  anything  in  this  world  is  practical  it 
is  ability  to  use  our  mother  tongue — the  instrument  by  means 
of  which  a  man  must  transact  all  the  business  of  life,  invite  suc- 
cess, console  sorrow  and  defy  adversity.  And  ability  to  speak 
and  write  well  can  be  acquired  only  by  reading  what  has  been 
well  written. 

Words  are  not  semblances,  phantasms,  they  are  things ;  and 
the!y  can  be  so  put  together  as  to  possess  immense  import  and 
endurance.  Who  would  know  or  care  about  Cataline  to-day 
except  for  Cicero's  tremendous  invective?  The  tragedy  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  though  it  might  have  continued  to  be  pondered 
by  military  critics,  because  it  was  magnificent  but  not  war,  would 
have  been  wellnigh  forgotten  by  this  time  had  not  Tennyson 
given  two  generations  of  children  a  resounding  poem  to  declaim. 
Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg :  "The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here."  He  was  perfectly  sincere,  for  sincerity  was  the  key- 
note of  his  character;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  crucial  con- 
test of  the  Civil  War  will  not  be  longer  remembered  than  Lin- 
coln's marvellous  speech  on  the  battlefield. 

I  know  that  in  my  time  here  there  was  no  training  in  English 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  little  or  no*  direct  encouragement  to  read 
outside  of  the  text  books.   I  hope  and  believe  that  there  has  been 
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a  great  advance  in  that  respect.  But  the  question  arises  if  the 
process  does  not  begin  too  late.  Professor  West  spoke  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  free  and  eager  reading  of  every  boy.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  a  boy  preparing  for  college  has  very  little  time  for  free  and 
eager  reading  of  good  books  because  of  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission ?  That,  I  believe,  is  a  matter  of  frequent  complaint  by  the 
masters  of  preparatory  schools.  Certainly  there  is  much  leisure 
time  at  college,  but  though  we  have  heard  on  high  authority 
that  general  statements  are  always  false,  I  venture  to  affirm  as 
a  general  rule,  that  the  young  man  who  has  not  acquired  the  love 
of  reading  before  he  comes  to  college  will  never  possess  it. 
Where,  then,  and  when  is  it  to  be  acquired?  I  do  not  know, 
unless  it  be  in  early  childhood,  with  a  pudgy  forefinger  pointing 
at  every  word.  Thank  heaven  there  are  some  who  do  thus  get 
a  glimpse  of  what  is  to  be  their  lifelong  and  priceless  privilege ! 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  are  not,  in  general  or  in 
particular,  intended  as  a  defence  of  the  newspaper  business  or 
profession.  It  is  not  in  need  of  defence.  It  is  not  inappropriate, 
however,  to  invite  the  attention  of  those  who  may  be  considering 
the  advisability  of  engaging  in  newspaper  work  to  the  nature, 
status  and  obligations  of  that  employment.  For  it  is  certain  that 
if  it  is  to  be  entered  into,  it  should  not  be  entered  into  unadvisedly 
or  lightly,  but  reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly  and  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Such  deliberation  is  the  duty  of  every  young  man 
who,  emerging  from  academic  seclusion  into  the  great  world,  is 
confronted  with  the  gravest  problem  of  his  life.  If  you  are  not 
resolved  to  take  up  the  work  of  a  newspaper  with  your  whole 
heart,  you  had  better  not  take  it  up  at  all.  Doubtless  there  is  a 
temptation  to  begin  without  any  definite  purpose  of  continuing, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  occupations  in  which  the  beginner 
has  a  reasonable  chance  of  earning  enough  within  a  few  months 
to  pay  his  necessary  expenses.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  a  legitimate 
consideration  if  rightly  estimated.  It  is  often  important,  perhaps 
imperative,  that  the  man  just  graduated  should  cease  to  be  a 
burden  and  become  a  bearer  of  burdens — his  own,  if  not  those 
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of  others.  When  that  is  the  case,  and  inclination  coincides  with 
opportunity,  the  fact  that  a  livelihood  may  be  gained  at  once  is  a 
proper  and  potent  argument  in  favor  of  entering  upon  a  fasci- 
nating if  precarious  pursuit.  But  there  ought  to  be  no  illusions 
about  it.  The  hours  are  long,  the  vacations  short;  the  work, 
however  diversified,  comes  to  be  too  often  a  wearisome  routine. 
While  your  friends  are  planning  the  relaxations  of  the  evening, 
you  are  very  likely  looking  forward  to  the  labors  of  the  night. 
You  can  rest  assured  that  outside  the  narrow  and  lonely  domain 
of  miracles  you  are  not  to  be  a  Delane  and  editor  of  the  London 
"Times"  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  But  if  you  take  up  the 
work  modestly,  earnestly  and  with  that  elate  and  unsubduable 
spirit  which  carries  a  mountain  like  a  feather,  you  will  secure 
promotions  that  are  worth  while,  and  will  come  to  feel  the  keen 
joy  of  living  in  a  larger  world  than  many  others  know  and  of 
sustaining  relations  of  intimacy  with  important  events  in  their 
earliest  and  most  alluring  stage.  Above  all,  you  will  have  the 
pleasure,  if  you  deserve  it,  of  producing  what  is  known  as  copy 
in  clear  and  vigorous  English,  and  of  seeing  what  you  have 
written  fairly  printed  the  next  day.  A  competent  editor's  blue 
pencil  is  the  deadly  foe  of  purple  patches,  but  you  can  be  as  elo- 
quent as  you  like,  if  only  your  particular  style  of  eloquence  is 
that  of  straightforward  simplicity. 
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SECOND  LECTURE,  FEBRUARY  22. 


I  said  something  a  week  ago  about  the  close  and  enduring  re- 
lations between  journalism  and  literature  in  France,  but  the 
hour  admonished  me  that  I  must .  reserve  further  observations 
of  a  kindred  character  until  to-night.  There  is  one  phase  of  this 
subject  of  journalism  not  as  a  theory  but  as  a  condition,  a 
practical  theory,  on  which  experience  shows  many  a  college  man 
to  be  ordinarily  a  little  at  sea.  He  comes  to  town  with  a  notion 
that  the  newspaper  is  divided  into  a  number  of  water-tight 
compartments;  that  in  one  of  these  the  editorials  are  written, 
in  another  the  news,  in  another  the  criticisms  of  art,  or  litera- 
ture, or  music,  or  the  drama.  I  don't  know  just  why  it  is,  but 
he  usually  has  designs  upon  the  dramatic  compartment,  though 
he  is  not  unwilling  at  a  pinch  to  carrom  off  into  the  place  where 
they  make  the  book  reviews.  He  doesn't  like  the  look  of  the 
news  compartment,  where  he  fancies  that  his  education  and  his 
tastes,  more  particularly  his  tastes,  wouldn't  be  of  much  use 
anyway. 

Well,  if  the  history  of  journalism  shows  anything,  it  shows 
that  the  best  men  in  it  have  often  been  those  who  knew  how 
to  put  the  highest  culture  at  the  service  of  the  moment's  need, 
to  "handle  a  piece  of  news,"  as  the  saying  goes,  with  the  touch 
of  the  literary  artist.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this.  There 
is  the  way  of  the  police  court  reporter  who  puts  a  dramatic,  or 
pathetic,  or  merely  funny  "case"  into  a  paragraph  which  you 
can't  help  reading.  I  have  known  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
of  our  time — a  poet,  a  man  of  letters,  a  statesman — to  be  sent 
in  his  journalistic  days  to  cover  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  and 
to  do  his  task  as  well  as  he  did  everything  in  his  long  and 
useful  life.  I  have  known  a  journalist,  famous  then  and  afterward 
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in  American  literature  and  not  unknown  in  public  life,  to  seize 
the  advance  sheets  of  a  new  volume  of  Victor  Hugo's  poems 
the  moment  it  came  in  with  the  European  mail,  and  to  prepare 
for  the  next  day's  paper  a  review  studded  with  admirable  trans- 
lations in  metre  of  the  Frenchman's  songs.  Was  he  a  poet,  an 
author,  when  he  did  this?  Yes,  but  he  was  in  the  first  place  a 
journalist,  a  man  of  news.  The  late  G.  W.  Steevens  made  his 
repute  largely  through  his  dispatches  from  the  South  African 
War,  but  he  was  known  also  for  his  "local  specials,"  the  articles 
of  current  interest  which  he  sent  to  his  editor  day  by  day  in 
London. 

The  passion  for  adventurous  service  in  some  field  of  honor- 
able effort  is  native  to  certain  minds,  and  has  often  been  ex- 
emplified in  journalism  with  results  splendid  and  enduring.  As 
you  think  of  MacGahan  you  recall  the  expedition  to  Khiva,  the 
Bulgarian  revelations  and  Shipka  and  Plevna.  The  fame  of 
Stanley  rivals  that  of  Livingstone.  Russell  made  possible  the 
meagre  rewards  which  England  won  in  The  Crimea,  and  Archi- 
bald Forbes  bequeathed  a  name  to  journalism  and  history  which 
neither  of  them  will  leave  unremembered.  These  and  many  more 
are  shining  figures  in  a  long  line  of  famous  men  who  have 
fulfilled  perilous  missions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and 
arduously  achieved  high  renown.  And  yet  I  like  to  think  of  the 
unknown  men  who,  sometimes  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  and  some- 
times beyond  the  furthest  outpost  of  civilization,  are  doing  their 
important  work  quietly  and  well,  whether  it  is  full  of  excitement 
and  danger  or  humdrum  and  wearisome  to  the  last  degree. 

On  a  very  different  but  in  the  long  run  not  inferior  level  of 
usefulness,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  are  those  alert  and  ver- 
satile newspaper  workmen  who  take  half  the  routine  out  of  daily 
labor  and  quadruple  its  value  by  their  instant  perception  of  pos- 
sibilities and  their  skill  in  turning  them  to  account.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Lanigan?  Perhaps  not;  but  you  ought  to  know 
by  heart  his  immortal  poem,  suggested  by  a  two-line  dispatch 
which  fell  under  his  eye  one  night  announcing  the  death  of  the 
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Ahkoondt  of  Swat.  "What,  what,  what,  what's  the  news  from 
Swat?"  is  the  way  it  begins,  and  it  includes  the  consoling  as- 
surance that  in  a  less  perplexing  world  the  Ahkoondt  knows 
what's  Swat 

Now  Lanigan  was  a  journalist.  He  wrote  that  poem  as  a 
piece  of  news.  They  say  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  a  razor  to  cut 
blocks  with,  but  you  can  use  the  brightest  minds  in  the  world 
to  record  news,  and  some  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the  world  have 
rejoiced  in  the  opportunity.  The  urgency  of  journalism  makes 
an  appeal  of  its  own,  and  is  an  inspiration  by  itself.  This  haste 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  preparation  of  a  day's  paper 
asks  no  sacrifice  of  a  man's  ideas  or  style ;  it  asks  only  that  he 
should  have  the  aptitude.  People  wonder — especially  the  people 
whose  plays  have  just  been  "slated" — how  a  dramatic  critic  can 
form  an  opinion  of  a  piece  and  express  it  between  the  fall  of 
the  last  curtain  and  the  starting  of  the  press.  If  he  can't  do 
this,  one  eminent  critic  has  justly  observed,  he  is  not  fit  for  his 
profession.  And  what  will  most  help  him  toward  fitness?  Not 
simply  the  mere  mechanical  readiness  to  write,  but  a  habit  of 
clear  thinking — the  habit  which  it  is  one  of  the  aims  of  a  uni- 
versity education  to  foster. 

The  English  universities  have  rendered  good  service  to  Eng- 
lish journalism  in  training  men  to  think  and  write  in  work- 
manlike fashion.  Look,  for  example,  at  that  very  characteristic 
product  of  the  London  weeklies,  the  "middle  article" — the 
essay  on  almost  anything  from  daffodils  and  their  cultivation 
to  an  international  crisis,  which  is  placed  between  the  political 
editorial  and  the  criticism  in  "The  Spectator"  or  "The  Saturday 
Review."  Those  "middles,"  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  have 
been  written  by  every  kind  of  Englishmen:  by  authors  and  men 
of  affairs,  by  historians  and  clergymen,  by  travellers  and  poli- 
ticians. They  are  always  pretty  well  done,  and  why?  Because 
those  writers  in  their  undergraduate  days  have  learned  some- 
thing of  the  art  of  clear  thinking  and  clear  statement,  which  is 
the  art  of  journalism.    I  have  alluded  to  the  legend  that  the 
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late  Marquis  of  Salisbury  never  read  the  newspapers,  and  the 
certainty  that  he  wrote  for  themi  when  he  was  still  the  young 
Robert  Cecil,  on  the  threshold  of  his  great  career.  Matthew 
Arnold  had  his  doubts  about  the  journalist.  You  remember 
his  playfully  satirical  allusion  to  the  "young  lions"  of  "The  Daily 
Telegraph,"  and  that  he  was  not  at  all  certain  that  the  leading 
article  was  the  highest  possible  expression  of  the  human  intellect. 
Yet  Matthew  Arnold  knew  very  well  the  effectiveness  of  jour- 
nalism, and  used  its  resources  with  a  skilful  hand.  But  again 
I  find  myself  embarrassed  by  the  wealth  of  evidence  available. 
In  England  and  in  France  the  lights  of  literature  have  repeat- 
edly been  the  lights  of  journalism. 

I  spoke  also  last  week  of  the  allurement  which  journalism 
holds  out  to  the  man  just  graduated,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  almost  alone  in  offering  him  the  prospect  of  a  livelihood  with- 
out long  delay.  But  while  this  advantage  of  early  financial  in- 
dependence is  entitled  to  consideration,  the  consequences  are 
not  invariably  fortunate.  It  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  jour- 
nalism, as  in  the  teaching  profession,  many  men  are  doing  or 
attempting  to  do  work  for  which  they  are  ill  fitted,  and  for 
which  they  never!  make  an  adequate  effort  to  qualify  them- 
selves. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  year  or  two  in  a  newspaper 
office  might  not  be  of  advantage  to  the  young  man  who  should 
then  begin  in  good  earnest  the  study  of  law  or  go  into  business. 
A  reporter's  training — and  that  is  what  you  would  almost  in- 
evitably start  with — may  be  a  useful  introduction  to  any  other 
course  of  life,  as  many  examples  have  proved.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  the  young  man  who  obtains  a  place  in  a  newspaper  office 
because  he  thinks  that  he  is  thus  pursuing  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, or  does  so  with  some  deliberation  but  without  a  fixed 
purpose,  or  because  he  wants  to  earn  a  bare  living  as  soon  as 
possible,  is  likely  to  keep  on  by  a  sort  of  inertia,  never  really 
finding  himself  and  bringing  out  the  best  there  is  in  him. 

Moreover,  something  is  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the  news- 
paper.   It  is  rather  annoying  after  you  have  paid  a  novice  a  fair 
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salary  for  a  year  or  two,  less  perhaps  in  consideration  of  the 
actual  than  of  the  prospective  value  of  his  services,  and  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  him  and  suffered  some  em- 
barrassment and  loss  through  his  lack  of  experience,  to  find 
that  he  is  going  to  leave  you  just  as  you  are  beginning  to  have 
hopes  of  him.  Don't  apply,  therefore,  unless  you  mean  to  persist 
and  have  some  reason,  after  careful  reflection,  to  think  that  you 
can  read  your  title  clear.  And  first  of  all  don't  start  with  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  work  in  which  you  engage.  It  is  honorable  to 
you,  if  you  do  not  make  it  otherwise.  You  will  have  at  least 
no  more  occasion  to  think  ill  of  journalism  because  there  are 
journalists  of  small  intelligence  and  no  morals  at  all  than  the 
lawyer  jhas  to  blush  for  his  profession  because  the  tribe  of 
shysters  is  numerous  and  pestilent,  or  the  doctor,  the  clergyman, 
or  the  merchant  to  feel  that  he  is  personally  disgraced  by  the 
activities  of  quacks,  or  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  or  fraudulent 
bankrupts. 

The  reporter's  lot,  like  the  policeman's,  is  not  an  altogether 
happy  one;  but  it  has  in  it  a  fair  share  of  the  things  that  make 
life  worth  living,  and  when  his  activities  cause  complaint  it  is 
more  often  the  fault  of  the  individual  than  of  the  assignment. 
There  are  those,  to  be  sure,  who  make  a  practice  of  being  in- 
accessible on  all  occasions,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  and  resent- 
ful besides.  There  are  others  who  take  an  opposite  and,  I  think, 
a  more  sensible  view.  Not  long  ago  the  progress  of  a  public 
investigation  led  the  New  York  newspapers  to  seek  information 
from  a  very  rich  man,  engaged  in  great  affairs,  whose  working 
hours,  and  leisure  hours,  if  he  has  any,  are  precious.  To  a 
friend's  suggestion  that  he  was  probably  having  a  hard  time 
with  the  reporters  he  replied :  "Not  at  all.  I  never  have  a  hard 
time  with  them  ;  they  always  treat  me  considerately,  and  on  the 
whole  I  am  glad  to  see  them.  The  newspapers  supply  a  great 
deal  of  information  which  I  want,  and  I  know  that  accurate 
information  can  be  obtained  only  at  first  hand.  Consequently,  I 
feel  bound  to  contribute  my  fair  share,  within  the  range  of  my 
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special  knowledge."  That,  I  think,  is  a  commendable  attitude, 
not  merely  as  concerns  the  newspapers,  but  from'  the  general 
point  of  view.  There  is  certainly  a  corresponding  obligation  to 
employ  intelligent,  courteous  and  reasonable  reporters.  If  you 
are  fit  and  ready  to  be  reporters  of  that  kind  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  your  work. 

A  good  deal  is  said  about  the  temptations  of  journalism,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  need  of  laying  stress  on  that  ob- 
jection. The  turmoil  of  the  world  is  not  suited  to  the  pets  of  the 
nursery;  but  newspaper  work  puts  no  excessive  strain  on  the 
moral  fibre  of  grown  up  men  who  have  a  preference  for  clean 
living  and  desire  to  preserve  their  own  self-respect.  It  probably 
requires  less  moral  fortitude  than  formerly,  when  it  was  less  care- 
fully systematized  than  it  is  now. 

One  suggestion  which  I  venture  to  offer,  and  even  to  urge,  is 
that  you  do  not  get  to  thinking  of  a  big  city  as  the  only  worthy 
field  of  newspaper  ambition.  Salaries  are  usually  larger  in  such 
a  place,  but  so  are  necessary  expenses,  while  the  sum  of  incidentals 
which  seem  necessary  is  appalling.  Besides,  the  legitimate  pleas- 
ure in  work  and  its  legitimate  rewards  in  recognition  and  influ- 
ence may  be  very  great  in  a  small  city  or  substantial  town.  More- 
over, in  general,  I  should  say  that  a  man  is  justified  by  reason  and 
experience  in  wanting  to  be  his  own  master  and  to  have  a  proprie- 
tary interest  in  the  product  of  his  own  labor,  even  at  the  risk  of 
finding  the  financial  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  In  a  great  city 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  you  to  dream  of  ownership,  while  in 
smaller  places  you  may  still  find  many  an  opportunity  to  get  con- 
trol of  a  newspaper  when  you  are  fit  for  it,  and  to  make  it  what  you 
should  want  it  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  exercise  of  good 
abilities  for  the  promotion  of  wise  purposes  there  is  a  large  chance 
of  happiness  in  such  a  life  in  such  a  place.  There  a  man  quickly 
establishes  his  identity,  is  enabled  to  take  an  influential  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  and  wholly  escapes  the  sense  of  suffo- 
cation which  the  stranger  is  likely  to  feel  in  a  great  city.  He  loses 
much,  perhaps,  but  he  may  fairly  hope  to  gain  more,  if  he  is  will- 
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ing  to  make  an  intelligent  and  especially  an  unselfish  use  of  his 
opportunities.  What  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  mind  and  heart 
than  to  fill  such  a  place  as  Colonel  Osborn  has  long  filled  in  New 
Haven,  with  a  constant  ambition  to  serve  his  fellow  citizens  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  commanding  their  respect  for  his  sincerity 
even  when  they  do  not  accept  his  judgment? 

If  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  is  printed  in  newspapers  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  printed  about  them.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  the  magazines  contained  an  article  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  a  keen  observer,  the  burden  of  which  was, 
in  brief,  that  it  was  not  only  immoral  but  unwise  for  newspapers 
to  refuse,  as  they  commonly  did,  to  correct  their  own  errors  and 
set  men  right  , whom  they  had  clearly  wronged.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  is  what  the  great  majority  of  newspapers,  including 
some  of  the  least  generally  reputable,  invariably  do.  The  duty 
and  the  advantage  of  frankly  acknowledging  a  mistake  that  is  not 
incidental  and  trivial,  and  of  recompensing  so  far  as  possible  a 
plain  injustice,  no  responsible  editor  thinks  of  neglecting.  It  is 
to  be  said,  however,  that  complaints  of  injustice  are  often  made 
when  no  injustice  has  been  done.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
men,  seeing  what  they  have  said  for  publication  reproduced  in 
cold  type,  begin  to  shiver  and  end  by  stooping  to  repudiate  the 
quotation  which  they  know  to  be  true.  But  when  the  fact  of  mis- 
representation is  obvious,  the  first  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
an  injurious  statement  ought  to  be,  and  usually  is,  embraced.  If 
the  dogma  of  infallibility  was  ever  professed  it  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  editors  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  feel  no  sense 
of  omniscience.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  for  a  fellow  feeling  between 
us  and  some  of  those  whom  I  see  before  me,  now  approaching 
the  end  of  the  college  course,  for  we  are  alike  victims  of  a  popular 
fallacy.  It  has  been  the  habit  as  long  as  I  can  remember  to  de- 
scribe the  man  who  has  just  been  graduated  as  a  patronizing,  self- 
confident,  audacious  young  person,  who  looks  upon  the  world  as  his 
oyster,  which  it  will  be  his  rightful  pleasure  to  open  in  a  graceful 
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and  dexterous  manner  whenever  he  sees  fit.  But,  in  reality, 
unless  there  has  been  a  wonderful  change  since  my  time,  the 
youthful  graduate  who  has  his  diploma  and  little  or  nothing  else 
is  one  of  the  most  ,  modest  and  lonesome  figures  in  the  world. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  sort  of  conservatism  that  refuses 
reparation.  One  of  its  few  remaining  strongholds  of  which  I 
had  personal  knowledge  was  the  office  of  a  college  newspaper, 
whose  editor  privately  confessed  and  lamented  a  monstrous  im- 
position, but  refused  outright  publicly  to  acquit  his  victim  of  the 
fraud.  Let  me  beg  you  not  to  carry  that  preposterous  conception 
of  editorial  dignity  into  the  outside  world  of  journalism.  For 
one  thing,  it  will  quickly  get  you  into  trouble  there.  If  there  are 
tasks  imposed  upon  members  of  a  newspaper  staff,  and  I  suppose 
there  are,  from  which  a  man  would  naturally  prefer  to  be  deliv- 
ered, and  if  the  performance  of  such  duties  is  essential  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  facts  which  the  community  is  entitled 
to  know,  we  can  at  least  defend  the  privilege  of  apologizing  for 
error,  atoning  for  injustice  and  keeping  faith.  That,  in  general, 
faith  is  kept  no  man  who  is  competent  to  form  an  opinion  doubts. 
The  things  that  every  editor,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  every  corre- 
spondent and  reporter,  knows  which  he  does  not  tell  are  legion. 
I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  enough  unused  dynamite  in  almost 
every  newspaper  office  to  blow  many  a  craft  out  of  water.  Inci- 
dentally I  may  add  that  I  was  much  struck  by  a  remark  of  the 
great  Delane  quoted  in  his  recently  published  life  and  letters,  that 
he  did  not  much  care  to  receive  a  confidential  piece  of  intelligence 
from  a  Prime  Minister  or  other  official  personage.  I  should  get 
it  in  a  few  hours,  he  said,  from  my  own  sources  of  information, 
and  it  is  embarrassing  to  be  the  repository  of  secret  news  which 
you  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  print  if  you  were  not  afraid 
of  falling  under  a  suspicion  of  bad  faith.  But,  outside  of  that 
comparatively  narrow  range  of  confidential  communications,  I 
honestly  believe  that  journalists  are  the  safest  persons  in  the  world 
to  trust  with  secrets.  The  most  confiding  friends  of  the  news- 
papers as  a  rule  are  those  who  have  the  weightiest  and  widest  in- 
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terests,  to  conserve,  and  who  know  from  long  experience  on  whom 
they  can  implicitly  rely. 

I  have  not  recently  read  again  the  lectures  delivered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessors  on  this  foundation,  lest  it  should  seem  to 
me  that  I  had  nothing  left  to  say.  But  so  far  as  my  recollection 
serves,  I  do  not  wholly  agree  with  any  of  them,  not  even  with 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  whose  only  son,  I  am  happy  to  say,  having 
been  graduated  at  Yale  and  at  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  is  now  an  energetic,  industrious  and  enthusiastic  re- 
porter on  The  New  York  Tribune,  of  which,  I  hope,  he  will  some 
day — not  too  soon — be  the  editor.  A  year  ago  Colonel  Harvey 
delivered  an  exceedingly  animated  and  instructive  discourse  on 
the  newspaper,  but  I  could  not  accept  without  qualification  his 
comparative  estimates  of  the  great  editors  of  the  past.  He  had 
the  wit,  also,  to  devise  "The  Bromley  Morning  News,"  which  he 
published  for  this  occasion  only,  and  which  he  modestly  called  a 
sample  paper,  or  suggestion.  But  I  believe  that  nobody  thought 
it  was  adapted  to  general  circulation,  not  even  himself.  I  was 
rather  sorry  when  Mr.  Charles  H.  Clark,  editor  of  "The  Hartford 
Courant,"  who  is  an  honor  to  the  journalism  of  Connecticut  and 
the  whole  country,  suggested  at  least  a  doubt  if  newspaper  men 
should  take  the  name  of  journalists.  I  appreciate  his  implied 
protest  against  pretentiousness,  but  in  some  quarters  there  has 
been  an  effect,  if  not  a  design,  of  pretentious  self-depreciation  in 
the  avoidance  of  that  designation.  I  like  to  see  the  exponents  of 
any  reputable  occupation  hold  it  high,  while  thinking  modestly 
of  themselves.  Newspaper  man  is  intrinsically,  perhaps,  as  good 
a  name  as  journalist,  but  if  it  is  meant  to  convey  the  impression 
that  those  who  bear  it  are  willing  to  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
shiftless,  ill  regulated,  irresponsible,  nomadic  tribe,  caring  neither 
to  assert  nor  exemplify  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  the  choice  of 
that  appellation  does  them  no  credit. 

The  question  of  newspaper  independence  is  often  discussed. 
There  is  a  great  and  increasing  amount  of  it,  as  was  exemplified 
in  the  recent  Presidential  campaign.    Never  before,  I  think,  were 
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the  proceeding's  of  both  sides  in  a  national  contest  so  fairly  re- 
ported in  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  editorial  comments  so  decent 
and  reasonable.  Independence  of  the  genuine  kind  is  creditable 
and  advantageous,  but  I  should  like  to  warn  you  against  that  not 
uncommon  variety  of  newspaper  independence  which  consists  in 
being  a  confident  and  intense  partisan  on  the  side  of  persons,  prin- 
ciples and  policies  that  the  editor  happens  to  like,  and  a  con- 
temptuous opponent  of  everything  and  everybody  else.  It  is  well 
to  avoid  such  spurious  independence  for  two  reasons — it  is  not  re- 
spectable and  it  is  not  effective.  Good  causes  not  merely  prosper 
without  it,  but  find  its  support  embarrassing.  There  are  men 
whose  advocacy  of  a  wise  endeavor  excites  an  unholy  longing  to 
defeat  it,  and  I  believe  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  offices 
of  newspapers  that  boast  most  copiously  of  independence. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  schools  of  journalism  in 
recent  years.  Some  may  exist  already  and  be  useful.  One  with 
a  large  endowment  and  an  ambitious  design  is  destined,  I  sup- 
pose, to  come  into  existence  in  the  not  distant  future.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  training  for  newspaper  work  is  essential  to  any  notable 
degree  of  success,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  all 
the  necessary  training  can  be  best  obtained  in  the  office  of  a  news- 
paper. If  there  is  one  occupation  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other, 
large  knowledge  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects  can  be  constantly 
utilized  to  good  advantage,  it  is  journalism ;  and  the  more  the  nov- 
ice knows  the  less  he  will  have  to  acquire  as  he  goes  on.  Political, 
literary  and  general  history,  economics,  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  at  least  one  language  besides  your  own,  that  lamentably  neg- 
lected branch,  geography,  the  uses  and  limitations  of  statistics,  all 
that  is  included  in  what  is  comprehensively  called  the  science  of 
government — probably  a  misnomer — above  everything  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  find  what  you  want  in  a  library — all  these  things 
and  others  the  ideal  journalist,  if  there  were  such  a  person,  would 
know.  And  the  actual  journalist  is  more  or  less  ill  equipped  ac- 
cording to  his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  them.  But  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  a  school  of  journalism,  or  an  organized  depart- 
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ment  in  a  university,  is  needed  to  teach  them.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  facilities  for  pursuing  every  branch  of  study  which 
should  interest  the  journalist  are  now  provided  at  Yale  and  ready 
to  be  employed  by  any  student,  at  least  during  his  last  two  years. 
If  Jt  is  advisable  to  group  the  studies  and  call  it  a  course  in 
preparation  for  newspaper  work,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  that 
should  not  be  done  without  cost,  or  why  in  that  case  the  means 
would  not  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  end.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  practical  work  of  a  newspaper  on  the  editorial  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mechanical  side,  that  is  to  say,  the  production, 
revision  and  effective  arrangement  of  its  contents  under  suitable 
heads,  can  be  practised  to  advantage  anywhere  except  in  the  office 
of  a  newspaper. 

My  impression  is  that,  relatively,  the  number  of  college  gradu- 
ates engaging  in  newspaper  work  is  smaller  than  it  was  in  former 
years.  If  so,  there  are  doubtless  several  more  or  less  obscure 
reasons  for  the  decline.  One  of  them,  I  am  disposed  to  believe, 
is  the  extraordinary  multiplication  of  magazines,  which  to  the 
young  man  who  thinks  that  he  possesses,  or  who  desires  to  culti- 
vate, the  art  of  expression,  may  seem  to  afford  a  larger  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  recognition  in  the  literary  world  than  journal- 
ism can  offer.  Time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  every- 
body of  fair  intelligence  who  had  the  reading  habit  knew  all  the 
magazines  and  periodically  made  acquaintance  with  their  con- 
tents. Now  the  train  boys  are  unable  to  carry  half  the  load,  and 
a  new  one  appears  almost  every  month.  Though  concerning 
many  of  them  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  their  continued  existence 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  miracles,  they  nevertheless  enlist  in  the 
aggregate  a  great  amount  of  talent  and  energy,  of  which  a  part 
at  least  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  the  newspapers.  What 
the  future  of  many  of  these  sudden  publications  is  to  be  it  is  of 
no  special  importance  to  consider  at  the  moment,  but  I  venture 
without  prejudice  to  say  that  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  from 
the  newspapers  by  their  ill  success  in  attempting  to  occupy  a  less 
important  field,  and  that  the  young  writer  who  looks  upon  them 
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as  a  literary  ladder  would  do  well  to  look  again,  and  more  in- 
tently. 

Perhaps  there  was  never  a  better  time  than  now  to  begin  work 
on  a  newspaper.  We  have  been  living  for  a  good  many  years  in 
the  age  of  quantity.  In  the  near  future  a  higher  value  may  be  put 
on  quality.  The  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  printing  paper 
which  followed  the  employment  of  new  processes  of  manufacture 
made  the  cost  of  the  white  sheet  on  which  news  is  printed  rela- 
tively unimportant.  The  result  was  a  furious  competition  in  the 
size  of  newspapers  and  an  infinite  multiplication  of  their  contents. 
It  came  almost  to  seem  as  if  a  merit  were  thought  to  exist  in  the 
mere  number  of  pages  supplied,  especially  on  Sunday,  indepen- 
dently of  what  those  pages  contained.  The  price  of  print  paper 
is  now  higher  than  it  was,  is  rising,  and  perhaps  will  never  be  so 
low  again.  This  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  because  a  trust,  either 
odious  or  benevolent,  has  monopolized  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion, but  because  the  price  of  ingredients  has  risen  in  a  degree 
corresponding  to  the  actual  or  prospective  scarcity,  and  because 
labor  is  more  and  more  insistent.  Incidentally,  I  feel  like  saying 
that  it  has  not  been  edifying  to  see  newspapers  of  the  strict  protec- 
tionist faith  clamoring  for  the  abolition  of  a  customs  duty  which 
they  conceive  to  be  inimical  to  their  own  interests,  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  losses  which  they  have  deliberately  invited  by 
selling  their  finished  product  at  a  price  too  far  below  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

I  am,  if  not  convinced,  at  least  hopeful  that  the  next  notable 
change  in  the  newspaper  world  will  be  a  return  to  smaller  papers,  in 
which,  however,  every  element  entering  into  their  production  may 
cost  more  than  it  does  now,  excepting  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed,  which  will  cost  less  because  less  of  it  will  be  used.  If  that 
change  occurs  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  the  services 
of  the  man  who  possesses  not  the  common  ability  to  make  a  story 
long  and  diffuse,  but  the  rare  talent  of  making  it  short,  vivid  and 
complete.  There  is  hardly  a  newspaper  office  in  the  country  in 
which  the  difficult  and  admirable  art  of  compression  has  not  been 
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to  a  greater  or  less  extent  neglected  in  recent  years.  There  will 
come  also,  I  think,  a  clearer  perception  of  what  is  intrinsically 
worth  printing.  If  the  country  is  not  getting  tired  of  the  journal- 
istic scoop-net,  it  ought  to  be.  Of  what  conceivable  interest  is  it 
to  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  to  read  that  a  clamdigger's  wife  in 
San  Diego  has  run  away  with  an  undertaker's  assistant?  Fur- 
thermore, half  the  time  it  is  not  true,  and  the  newspaper  that  im- 
parts that  wretched  piece  of  misinformation  is  compelled  to  de- 
fend a  suit  for  libel. 

If  trifles  are  to  be  recorded  there  are  plenty  of  delightful  trifles 
awaiting  publication  every  day.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
story  printed  of  a  little  child  whom  circumstances  made  it  neces- 
sary to  send  on  a  long  railroad  journey  alone  in  care  of  the  sleep- 
ing car  conductor.  It  happened  that  Christmas  Eve  came  round 
while  she  was  on  her  travels,  and  she  heard  it  talked  of  by  her  fel- 
low passengers,  who  had  been  captivated  by  such  sweet  ways  as 
little  children  have;  so  before  she  climbed  into  her  berth  she 
pinned  up  her  stocking  on  the  curtain.  Now,  was  there  anything 
doing  in  that  car?  Yes,  and  in  five  minutes  the  whole  train  had 
heard  of  it,  and  almost  before  she  had  said  her  prayers  and  gone 
to  sleep  the  stocking  was  bursting  with  impromptu  presents  and 
the  berth  half  full  besides.  Don't  you  think  that  story  was  worth 
telling,  whether  it  was  news  or  not?  Everybody  seemed  to  think 
so  at  the  time,  for  it  was  copied  into  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  and  within  a  week  the  unknown  writer  of  it  had 
fifteen  or  twenty  million  readers.  That  makes  even  the  best  seller 
of  the  book-stalls  look  puny,  doesn't  it?  There  is  a  great  field 
for  the  journalist  who  can  tell  in  the  right  way  about  the  touch  of 
nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
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